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HABITS 

Their 

Effect Upon Life 

BY 

Susanna Cocroft 

"Train a child in the way he should go, 
and when he is old he will not depart from 
it." This proverb of Solomon is as true 
from the physical as from the moral 
standpoint. 

The child who forms the habit of up- 
rightness, of cheerful thought, of unsel- 
fish impulse, finds it just as hard to stoop 
to a mean act, to be long unhappy, or to v 
be unmindful of others, as does water to 
remain on an incline. He may have occa- 
sional lapses, according to the pressure of 
circumstances or environment, but he 
never goes far wrong. 
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The right habit being formed, no matter 
how weak the will power, or directing 
energy, it is easier to follow the line of 
least resistance, and one does not delib- 
erately and consciously try to do wrong. 

The molecules in the brain cells become 
fixed in shape and arrangements, to con- 
form to the character of thought in the 
growing child, as his bones or the contour 
of his muscles form their shapes. 

Just as it takes definite, conscious, per- 
sistent effort to change the contour of a 
muscle, so does it take definite persistent 
effort to change a trend of thought and 
the resultant arrangement and shape of 
brain cells — hence one's nature. 

Happily no habit or shape of brain and 
nerve cell is so fixed that it cannot be 
changed by conscious, persistent effort, 
else, started wrong, there would be no re- 
directing the thought, or correcting a 
wrong habit. 

^ Cheerful thoughts, hence happiness, may 
become just as fixed a habit as the carriage 
of the shoulders or the manner of walk. 
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it will traverse it more easily, with each 
succeeding instigation. 

In this way one memorizes. A child 
learns poem after poem and long passages 
which have no meaning to him, just by the 
repetition of sentences. It is supposed 
that the jirst nerve curren^mus t have Jjgen 
impulsive or reflex, and next have been a 
voluntary act oiTconsciousness, or of the 
will. 

The entire nervous organism is merely 
a system of paths, for conducting joerve 
impulse, through Nthe sensory nerves to 
the nerve centers in the spinal cord fflMTffie 
brain, and back through the motor nerves 
to the part causing the sensation ; or a path 
for the conveyance of conscious impulse 
from the brain, directed by thought. Just 
how this current is conveyed and the path 
formed, as explained later, under the 
chapter upon " Nerve Impulse, ,, is not 
known. 
j Dr. Carpenter's statement that "our 
nervous system grows to the modes in 
which it has been exercised, ,, — just as a 
muscle changes its shape by exercise — ex- 
it 



presses the formation of habit concisely. 
This is particularly true of the nervotis 
system, as is evidenced by the difficulty 
experienced in the effort to change a habit 
of thought current. The difficulty is partly 
because its very functional activity is 
occasioned by its incessant regeneration, — 
its tendency to reproduce itself; this tend- 
ency to reproduction is in the form and 
along the lines previously made, — the lines 
of least resistance. 

Professor Wm. James says : "The most 
plausible view of the nerve current is that 
it is a wave of re-arrangement of matter 
which does not displace itself, but merely 
changes chemically, or vibrates across the 
line or turns itself around in its place. ' ' 

The nerves are in states of varying 
tension, and the nervous system is con- 
stantly tending to equalize their states. 
If an obstruction to equalization occur in 
any part of the system, currents may shoot 
through new paths and. new habits be 
formed, much as a stream, if the accus- 
tomed channel be blocked, would work for 
itself a new channel along the lines of least 
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resistance. The channel once made, it re- 
quires strong obstruction to change the 
course, because the banks harden to the 
form carved by the current. 

Just as the formation of the shape of 
the river bank, becoming hardened and 
fixed, governs to an extent the future course 
of the stream, so do physicaJJo^ations in 
the nervous system become fixed as a result 
of thought incessantly flowing in the same 
current, or reflex acts constantly repeating 
themselves. As the banks of a stream 
govern the current, thus do bodily habits 
once fixed, by very limitations in form of 
physical matter, govern or influence the 
thought. 

The nerve substance is peculiarly plastic 
— reconstructive changes are constantly 
taking place in the nervous system, as in 
all other forms of organic matter, markedly 
similar to the changes in waste and nutri- 
tion occurring in all parts of the body, in 
the breaking down of tissue and repair by 
nourishment. It is not known, but it is 
probable that nerve changes conform to the 
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change the form of the molecules where 
firmly fixed requires often some great 
upheaval of the emotional nature, or of 
the will, sufficiently strong to break up the 
\pathway of nerve impulse. Thus oc- 
casionally one whose cells have been 
formed into abnormal grooves until on the 
verge of insanity, has this brain path 
broken by some strong upheaval of the 
emotions and he " comes to himself" 
again. 

In the , growth and reproduction of the 
nervous system, there is a decided tendency 
to produce a determinate type. This type 
is peculiarly liable to modification during 
early life, because of the plasticity of the 
nervous system. Thus habits are more 
easily fixed during the growing period — 
and character, which is a summing up of 
mental habits, more readily formed. 

* ' Every state of ideational consciousness, 
either very strong or habitually repeated, 
leaves organic impression upon the cere- 
brum, in virtue of which that same state 
may be reproduced at any future time by 
some exciting occurrence. ' ' Poetry or 
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The law of physics that "a body in 
motion tends to keep in motion, or a body 
at rest tends to remain at rest," is simply 
an expression of habit. 

The laws of nature may be said to be the 
laws of habit, to be accounted for in all 
organic and mental life upon a physical 
basis. The elementary atoms do not 
change but their arrangement in any com- 
pound matter may change, thus changing 
the shape and outline of the mass; this 
change in location of atoms, hence in form, 
may be wrought either by outward or in- 
ward forces, — if the matter be sufficiently 
plastic to admit of change. 

A book opened to a certain page will 
open more readily to the same page again, 
because the molecules have changed places. 
The first step which a child takes is the 
hardest, each succeeding one becoming 
easier, until he walks almost automatically ; 
— this is due to the ease with which the 
molecular changes are made in the young 
body and to the ready plasticity of the 
tissues. 

i 
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more readily makes new pathways because 
tissues are flexible and nerve centers freed. 

The effort made by a few scientific men 
at the head of penal institutions, to in- 
trodurtp physical culture as a reformatory 
measure has a sound scientific basis. It 
is one of the most practical efforts yet put 
forth to change the habits of mind and body 
of the inmates. 

Physical culture, therefore, w hen ac - 
companied by mental s ugge stion, is a ready 
means for the change of thought and the 
formation of character. Thus the per- 
tinent reply of the physical culturist to his 
brother who said that he had rather train 
the brain of an Aristotle than the body of 

* 

a Samson: — "We physical culturists have 
more to do with the formation of 
Aristotles than you realize.' ' 

A change in tissue much more readily 

takes place a second time than a first; a 

J tissue once conforming to a certain disease 

more readily succumbs to the same dis- 

* Editors' Note: — The writer has been the means of chang- 
ing the thought current, and thus the entire life and purpose 
j of thousands of women, who had been discouraged and unhappy, 
by simple exercises to tree bodily restrictions and by suggestion 
and guidance of thoughts, accompanying the exercise. 



ercises for relaxation of nerves and by 
directions for diet and rest. 

Epilepsy, neuralgia, neurasthenia, hys- 
teria, and insomnia are illustrations of 
perverte d nerve cur rents. Sometimes a 
medicine prescribed at the right time calls 
a halt and restores the natural functioning 
or r einstates th e old habit. 

In the nervous system, conditions recur 
and recur for no other apparent reason 
than the rule of physics stated above — "a 
body set in motion, tends to keep in motion, 
etc." 

All neural activity or reflex action, re- 
ferred to in the following pages, is the 
result of habit. 

The habit of nerve irritability, of com- 
plaining, of being annoyed by people and 
the world in general, of unhappiness, are 
morbid manifestations of the inertia of 
the nervous system, which can be corrected 
by physical exercise, diet, cold bathing, and 
deep breathing of pure air. The change in 
the nerve habit is effected more quickly if 
a change of thought accompany the exe- 
ercise, that the tension within the nerves 
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cu rrent s pouring in from the sense-organs 
make with extreme facility paths which do 
not easily disappear. For, of course, a 
simple habit, like every other nervous 
event — the habit of snuffling, for example, 
or of putting one's hands into one's 
pockets, or of biting one's nails, — is, me- 
chanically, nothing but a reflex discharge; 
and its anatomical substratum must be a 
path in the system. The most complex 
habits, as we shall presently see more 
fully, are from the same point of view, 
nothing but concatenated discharges in the 
nerve-centers, due to the presence there of 
systems of reflex paths, organized so as to 
wake each other up successively, — the im- 
pression produced by one muscular con- 
traction serving as a stimulus to provoke 
the next, until a final impression inhibits 
the process and closes the chain." It is by 
/ the effect upon the sensory nerves and by 
/ putting the blood in normal condition, that 
I systematic exercise and diet affect the 
I brain. 

The restlessness of growing children is 
the effort of this brain energy to discharge 
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direction, there is a semi-conscious sen- 
sation in the muscles, — one feels the move- 
ment. 

Singing is another semi-automatic move- 
ment, — one may sing a familiar hymn, the 
vocal chords directing the notes, while the 
mind is engrossed in some thought foreign 
to the sentiment of the song. The physio- 
logical explanation is that this habitual 
movement grows to the mode in which it 
has been exercised and then works au- 
tomatically under the general control of 
the will. Thus does man consciously do 
two things at a time. 

A reflex act works with greater precision 
than the conscious one. Cause the body 
to be awakened in the morning at a certain 
hour, and the reflex arc will cause its 
awakening at the same time each morning. 
One or two repetitions are sufficient to 
establish such habit. 

Eegular practice of any action not only 
makes that act easy and unconscious, but 
it eliminates fatigue; it also makes it ac- 
curate—more so than if the mind must con- 
sciously direct each action. 
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An automatic muscular movement, which 
is largely reflex, may be repeated for a 
much longer period of time without fatigue, 
than a movement which must be directed 
by the will or consciousness ; it is an effort 
for the child to take the first step, yet with 
what ease it steps when the habit is formed. 

In learning any new movement, energy 
is wasted in false motions, or in the in- 
hibitory action of nerves, which are inclined 
to conform to old habits, and almost refuse 
to allow the muscles to move in new paths. 
When one has learned to waltz after a 
certain method, and the attempt be made 
to change one part of the step, the old habit 
insists upon enforcing itself, so that fifteen 
minutes of effort in changing the step is 
exhausting though one could waltz for 
hours in the habitual way without fatigue. 

It is unfortunate that wrong actions 
become easier with each repetition, as well 
as right actions. Could there be a moral 
consciousness, which set the seal of right 
or wrong upon each act, and that conscious- 
ness preclude the repetition of a wrong or 
foolish act, no wrong habits would be f orm- 
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ed and how simple life would be I It would 
relieve human consciousness of the respon- 
sibility of deciding upon right and wrong 
and an infallible judgment would pass 
upon absolute right for all, instead of right 
or wrong being the outcome of social or 
civic custom. 

The great thing in all education then, 
is to train the youth to form right habit s, 
for right habits are the best capital a 
parent can lay up for a child, and each 
parent, no matter what the circumstances 
or environment, stands equal in oppor- 
tunity for investment. The children of the 
rich and the poor may alike be given right 
thoughts and ideals of life, which form the 
moral habits ; they may alike learn mental 
application, which will in the future make 
them powers in commercial, financial or 
civic life* 

The child, — barring hereditary ten- 
dencies, — is given into the care of the 
parents as so much plastic day. He is 
given the innate force for development in 
abundant energy. The direction to invest 
the energy in right habits is the most and 
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centration and attention. It tends to 
superficiality. 

Each child s hould be requir ed to master 
tasks for which he has no special liking, 
if for no other reason than to acquire the 
habit qfsglfsinagtery. 



By early training of the will, the 
thoughts, and the impulse, so that the ner- 
vous system is t he help ^r ather th an th e 
drawback, by constantly keeping at it along 
rigEntnes, the individual will sometime 
awake to find his judgment relied upon and 
himself a power in the world, — and all this 
with less apparent effort than the man 
who is forever kicking against the pricks, 
because of lack of early training, and 
SEa^Doo^^^inconsistent^ efforts to change 
his habits . It is just as easy to form right 
habits as wrong ones. 

The nerves are subject to training up to 
a ripe old age, yet there is no question but 
that the best time to train them is during 
their period of development. Before the 
eighth year, at which time, approximately, 
the brain attains its growth, habits are 
most easily formed, the anatomical growth 
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conforming to the habit of the brain; yet 
lup to twenty years, the nerves, which are 
growing with other tissues, are particularly 
responsive to nerve training. 

Accustom the fibres to carry and the cells 
to receive right nerve impulses. Through 
the medium of the nervous system, the 
different parts of the body are brought into 
harmony and the muscles into tthat co- 
ordination which tends to make bodily 
movements regular and effective in the 
execution of one's desires. 

The more perfectly trained the nerves, 
the finer the co-ordination, the more ac- 
curate the body movements, and the less 
waste of nerve energy. 

Why does the singer have a ' ' true ear ? ' ' 
— Because of the t raining of the auditory 
nerve. 

People say they cannot hear over a 
telephone; — one realizes that their trouble 
is due to lack of training, that their 
auditory nerves do not respond quickly to 
the stimulus of a sound carried over the 
wire. To the trained ear there is no 
difficulty. 
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During the early years of life, when the 
nerves and muscles are plastic, particularly 
during the first eight years^ when the brain 
is attaining its growth, the moral habits 
are established — so that the priest well 
says : ' ' Give me the first fourteen years of 
a child's life and you may have the rest." 
During the period between twenty and 
thirty, the intellectual and professional 
habits are formed and by t hirty , the capital 
of habits is acquired ; the succeeding years 
are devoted to the investment of this 
capital in the application of the habits 
and the collecting of the interest. 

The young man who is early taught self- 
dependence, self-control, the value and 
right use of money, with habits of industry 
and frugality, has his future life made 

Ieasy for him; the longer this education.is 
delayed the longer will he flounder and 
•'• - ■•-▼•- •' ... .-.,._. .... .... -~ «.•—■*—« 

waste time in indecision as does the child 
in learning to walk. 

The change of habit, depends upon the 
intensity of its first impulse and the length 
of time it has been fixed. The time re- 
quired to change it, depends upon the 
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intensity and continuity of the impulse 
which prompts its change. The initiative 
in breaking up the pathway in the nervous 
system should be strong, and that pathway 
once disturbed, the change of thought will 
readily carve out a new pathway if the old 
path of thought be not traversed again. 
"The question of * tapering-off , ' in 
abandoning such habits as drink and 
'opium-indulgence is a question about which 
experts differ within certain limits, in re- 
gard to what may be the best for an 
individual case. In the main, however, all 
expert opinion would agree that abrupt 
acquisition of the new habit is the best way, 
if there be a real possibility of carrying it 
out. We must be careful not to give the 
will so stiff a task as to insure its defeat 
at the very outset; but, provided one can 
stand it, a sharp period of suffering, and 
then a free time, is the best thing to aim at, 
whether in giving up a habit like opium or 
in simply changing one's hours of rising 
or of work. It is surprising how soon a 
desire will die of inanition if it be never 
fed. ' ' — Prof. Wm. James. 
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The old path being broken, tends to form 
itself along the old lines with more sus- 
ceptibility than to make new ones, so that 
if the will can stand the strain, no ex- 
ceptions should be allowed until the new 
habit is securely rooted. " Attention! 
Eight about ! Face ! ' ' should be the Will 's 
— the General 's command. ' ' Never to lose 
a battle" should be the unfailing watch- 
word. 

Where inherited tendencies exist, the 
will must be firm, or must allow itself to be 
guided by the will of another, until the new 
impulse be fairly launched. 

He who hesitates is lost: — the action 
must promptly follow the impulse in chang- 
ing a habit, for it is the actual flow of the 
motor impulse which carves the decided 
paths; the knowledge of its carving is re- 
mitted to the brain registering there the 
conquest, and nothing succeeds like success ! 
One conquest foretells another. It is not 
the maxim, nor the purpose, but the carry- 
ing this out through the nerves to the 
tissues, which so stamps the impress of 
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success upon the v6ry being and makes 
the next pathway easier. 

The surest way to change a habit is to 
engross oneself in some definite work. 
' ' He who every day makes a fresh resolve 
is like one, who, arriving at the edge of the 
ditch he is to leap, forever stops and 
returns for a fresh run. Without un- 
broken advance there is no such thing as 
accumulation of the ethical forces possible, 
and to make this possible, and to exercise 
us and habituate us in it, is the sovereign 
blessing of regular work." — J. Bahnsen. 

The habit of breathing, of poise, of 
carriage, of the accumulation of flesh, of 
the lack of flesh, of desire for unhealthful 
food or drink, of nervous irritability, of 
tired nerves, — in fact the habit of most 
chronic ailments can be changed; but, as 
is the case with the one who has an appetite 
for liquor, the habit is more quickly 
changed by "Attention I Eight about! 
Face!" 

It requires will power and strength of 
character to change, but, as stated above, 
the right habit, once formed, is easy, and 
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it pays to make the change. Excluding 
anatomical limitations one can almost be 
what he wills to be, either in physical 
form, in health or in mental strength and 
trend of thought, if the will be followed 
promptly by the action to accomplish. 
The difficulty with most is the lack of de- 
termination to change. 

The world is full of people who intend to 
do, intend to accomplish, and, the world 
would see such a grand march of pro- 
gress as would stagger us, if the action 
promptly followed the impulse. 

Slaves to habit ! The entire organism is 
a bundle of habits, tied together, — the 
nervous system making all connections. 

Allowing good resolves and elevating 
impulses to evaporate, also becomes a habit 
and the individual and the world are the 
losers. "One becoming filled with emo- 
tions, which habitually pass, without 
prompting to any deed, keeps up an inertly 
sentimental condition which weakens. 9 ' 
The church-goer, who week after week, 
listens to sermons which prompt him to 
deeds of helpfulness, unless he put these 
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impulses into action, is morally more re- 
sponsible than the man who never felt the 
impulse. If the effort be accompanied by 
self-denial, the conquest is the greater. 
Keep the effort alive, and by watchfulness, 
innumerable avenues for helpfulness are 
opened. 

The earlier the child is taught to form 
a habit of looking on the bright side of life, 
of expecting good and right in people and 
conditions, and so keeping the poise of 
mind, which tends to keep the nerves in a 
healthy condition, — the more certainly is 
his capital of future happiness assured, — 
for happiness is a habit of brain and nerve 
poise. 

There is a class of people, who in early 
life, imagine themselves abused — a jealous 
disposition tends to turn their minds to 
thoughts of abuse whenever another seems 
more fortunate ; if this habit become fixed, 
much thought and force are wasted in un- 
happiness, faultfinding and self pity, and 
by disagreeable thoughts their health is 
affected. The sympathy of the onlooker 
is directed to members of the family who 
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must spend their lives in an atmosphere 
of fault-finding and self -condolence. 

While studying to find a combiuation of 
ingredients which shall directly feed and 
tone the nerves, will someone find a 
medicine which will act as a prophylactic 
for the companions of an individual who 
has allowed himself to form disagreeable 
nerve habits? 

Worry soon becomes a habit of the 
discharge of nerve impulse, which, if 
repeated definitely fixes itself, as the path 
of this discharge becomes set. 

The habit of letting little things annoy, 
and of keeping the mind's eye fixed upon 
small, nagging details, rather than upon 
the greater, broader things in life, is one of 
the greatest drawbacks to individual de- 
velopment and to national happiness and 
prosperity. 

Could parents realize the physiological 
fact that happiness is an inherent, culti- 
vated habit, — that it has a physiological 
form, which can be acquired and cultivated 
as any habit of walking or standing or of 
carrying the head or the shoulders, at- 
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tention would be given to training the mind 
to look for happiness within. The habitual 
scowl or worried look about the eyes of the 
growing child is a most important danger 
signal, indicating disturbed mental poise, 
and menacing not only the future happiness 
of the individual, but of those whose lives 
are touched by his. The habitual scowl or 
the happy smile extend themselves as do 
ripples upon the clear surface of a pond : — 
Who can calculate the far-reaching in- 
fluence of a smiling face! 

Let it be remembered that the one great 
purpose in life is the development and 
expansion of your own soul and helpful- 
ness in developing others. Expansion and 
development come when the mind is in a 
cheerful, happy poise, — and one great 
duty in life is to add to the happiness of 
those whose lives are touched by ours. 
This can only be done by the formation of 
habits of mental poise, which keep one 
happy, for happiness is contagious, and the 
contagion is through the eye as well as the 
ear; — the sight of a radiantly happy face 
will dispel clouds of gloom. 
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Trials may be sent to try the mettle, or 
to purify, to cleanse, but the real develop- 
ment comes in the sunshine after the rain. 
The sunshine, the happiness is about us 
always, — it is for us to find — it does not 
come to us, it is within — find it and hold 
it, — notv. 

Prof. William James says: "The hell 
to be endured hereafter, of which theology 
tells, is no worse than the hell we make for 
ourselves in this world by habitually 
fashioning our characters in the wrong 
way. Could the young but realize how 
soon they will become mere walking 
bundles of habits, they would give more 
heed to their conduct while in the plastic 
state. We are spinning our own fates, — 
good or evil, — never to be undone. Every 
smallest stroke of virtue, or of vice, leaves 
its never so little scar. The drunken Eip 
Van Winkle, in Jefferson's play, excuses 
himself for every fresh dereliction by say- 
ing, 'I won't count this time;' Well, he 
may not count it, and a kind Heaven may 
not count it; but it is being counted none 
the less. Down among his nerve-cells and 
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fibres the molecules are counting it, 
registering and storing it up to be used 
against him when the next temptation 
comes. 

"Nothing we ever do is, in strict scien- 
tific literalness, wiped out. Of course this 
has its good side as well as its bad one. 
As we become permanent drunkards by so 
many separate drinks, so we become saints 
in the practical and scientific spheres, by 
so many separate acts and hours of work." 

Let no youth have any anxiety about the 
upshot of his education whatever the line 
of it may be. If he keep faithfully busy 
each hour of the working day, he may 
safely leave the final result to itself. He 
can with perfect certainty count on wak- 
ing up some fine morning, to find himself 
one of the competent ones of his gener- 
ation, in whatever pursuit he may have 
singled out. Silently, between all the 
details of his business, the power of 
judging in all that class of matter will have 
built itself up within him as a possession 
that will never pass away. Young people 
should know this truth in advance. The 
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ignorance of it has probably engendered 
more discouragement and f aint-heartedness 
in youths embarking on arduous careers 
than all other causes put together. 

"The great thing, then, in all education, 
is to make our nervous system our ally 
instead of our enemy. It is to fund and 
capitalize our acquisitions, and live at ease 
upon the interest of the fund. For this we 
must make automatic and habitual, as 
early as possible, as many useful actions as 
we can, and guard against the growing 
into ways that are likely to be disadvan- 
tageous to us, as we should guard against 
the plague. 

' ' The more of the details of our daily life 
we can hand over to the effortless custody 
of automatism, the more our higher powers 
of mind will be set free for their own 
proper work. There is no more miserable 
human being than one in whom nothing 
is habitual but indecision, and for whom 
the lighting of every cigar, the drinking of 
every cup, the time of rising and going to 
bed every day, and the beginning of every 
bit of work, are subjects of express 
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volitional deliberation. Full half the time 
of such a man goes to the deciding, or 
regretting, of matter which ought to be so 
ingrained in him as practically not to exist 
for his consciousness at all. If there be 
such daily duties not yet ingrained in any 
one of my readers, let him begin this very 
hour to set the matter right.* ' 
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THE NERVOUS SYSTEM 

BY 

Susanna Cocroft 
Perhaps no part of the body is less 

* 

understood than the nervous system; yet, 
due, partially, to the advance in sur- 
gery and the necessity of relieving the 
danger of the effect of the anesthetic upon 
the heart, investigations and experiments 
upon the nerves are engrossing the atten- 
tion of scientific men. These experiments 
have led to a network of theories, with, as 
yet, few definite deductions. 

The anatomy is fairly clear but the chem- 
istry of the nerves and the physiological 
action, in the manner of conveyance of 
sensations to nerve centers in the spinal 
cord and the brain, the return of the motor 
impulse to the extremities, and the nature 
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of impulse incited by thought and emotion, 
are veiled in obscurity. The manner of 
thought production, as well as the manner 
of the transference of this thought to the 
nerves, and through the nerves to the 
muscles or to the vital organs, has also 
thus far eluded the definite deductions 
from scientific experiments. 

Thoughts and thought influence, belong 
to the realm of psychology ; the purpose of 
this lecture is to deal with such phases of 
the nervous system as the many experi- 
ments have proven to b6 facts. 

The nervous system of man may very 
aptly be compared to the telephone system 
of a large city. The different wires in 
local districts of a city are collected into 
one local central office for that section. 
All local centrals are collected at one point 
and controlled by pne Grand Central Sta- 
tion. The collections of nerve cells in the 
spinal cord, known as nerve centers, cor- 
respond to the local centrals,— the nerve 
fibres correspond to the wires. The brain 
is the Grand Central and is connected, 
through the nerve centers, with everypart 
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of the body, except the hair, the nails and 
the enamel of the teeth ;— the hair and nails 
give no sensation when cut. 

When the telephone receiver is removed 
from the hook, a signal traverses the wire : 
this signal is received by the local central, 
and the reply is sent back over the same 
wire to the party giving the signal. In 
like manner, when a pressure is made upon 
a nerve in any part of the body, for ex- 
ample, if the finger be burned, the dis- 
turbance is called a sensation; this sensa- 
tion is transmitted through the nerve fibre 
to a nerve center in the spinal cord, and 
the nerve center at once sends a reply 
through the same nerve trunk telling it 
to contract the muscles and draw the finger 
away. All sorts of messages, of varying 
importance, are sent to the spinal nerve 
centers, or local centrals. When they are 
of sufficient importance, or are unusual, the 
nerve centers call up the Grand Central, or 
brain, which answers the message; by far 
the greater number of messages, however, 
are answered by the nerve centers, without 
disturbing the brain. 
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On the other hand, the brain gives direct 
orders to the extremities through a local 
center, without having been called up by 
the extremity. Thoughts, in some mysteri- 
ous way, direct such messages. 



Author's Note: I would advise a very careful reading of 
this book. Do not attempt to skim through it. The sub- 

J'ect embraced is one of the most important studies, as 
nowledge of the construction and functions of the Nervous 
System is essential to success in cultivation of our physical 
selves. I have made every statement as simple and clear as 
the English language permits and have avoided where possible, 
all technical words. However, it is absolutely necessary to 
use some of these words, because words in ordinary usage will 
not exactly express the ideas. Read it several times; it will 
become clearer each time you read it. 
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known that there are thirteen thousand 
million nerve cells in the body, nine thou- 
sand million being in the brain alone. 
Nerve cells are found in every tissue and 



ipinal cord, (neuron); z, nis-cylindtr procew; 

organ in the body, as well as in the brain 
and the spinal cord. The cord has the 
same general appearance as a medullated 
nerve trunk, but cutting it transversely 
the gray cell substance is revealed. 

Nerve &• collection of nerve cells, which 

Centers. act together in the performance of \/ 
some function, is called a nerve center. 



the axis cylinder being the essential part 
of the nerve fibre so far as its property of 
conduction is concerned. The nerve force, 
as stated above, originates in the nerve 
cells. 



Fig. 2. — Shows a medullated nerve fibre: 
A, axis-cylinder; B, white substance of 
Schwann; T, Ranvier's nodes. 



The axon, being an overgrowth from the 
cell, is composed of the same kind of gray 
matter. Some of the axons, as soon as 
they leave the parent cell, acquire a white, 
fatty, semi-fluid coat called myelin, the 
medullary sheath, or " white substance of 
Schwann." Its function is not deter- 
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the living body. They are only visible be- 
cause of the changes in coagulation, etc., 
which take place after death. 

Wherever the nerves are most exposed, 
there is most connective tissue, the pur- 
pose being to protect the nerves from in- 
jury. In the brain and the spinal cord, 
where the nerves are entirely protected 
by the skull and the vertebra, there is little 
connective tissue and the fibres are very 
small. 

Each fibre in a nerve is completely iso- 
lated from all others and is capable of 
conveying uninterrupted impulse, just as 
each wire in a cable conveys an electrical 
current, and each has a distinct province, 
as in the case of the vagus nerve. Some 
of the fibres running side by side in this 
nerve trunk supply the heart, some the 
larynx, some the muscles of the stomach 
and intestines, some the glands of the 
stomach or pancreas, etc., thus illustrating 
that the nerves are groups of fibres, which 
have very different, independent activi- 
ties. 
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7. Those which restrain impulses are 
called inhibitory nerves. 



Cerebro 

Spinal 

Nerves 



The Cerebro Spinal nerves control 
both the voluntary ^d involuntary 
movements of the body. 




Kenretto 
bock of 



Fig. 6. The spinal cord and the brain 
showing the branching of thirty-one pairs of 
spinal nerves. 

By voluntary movements are meant con- 
scious acts, directed by thought; they are 
the smallest part of the nervous activities. 
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The spinal nerves branch to all parts 
of the body, with the exception of the head. 
The nerves controlling the face and the 
head do not enter the spinal cord, but con- 
nect directly with the brain. 

It will be readily seen that if a vertebra 
be out of place, in such a manner as to 
cause an extreme pressure upon any pair 
or pairs of spinal nerves, the nerve im- 
pulse through these nerves, as previously 
explained, will be restricted, while the 
nourishment to the extremities, or to parts 
of the body controlled by these nerves, 
may be interfered with. In extreme 
cases, entire paralysis of the body sup- 
plied by such nerves will result. It is only 
in extreme cases, however, that the verte- 
brae are forced so far out of position as to 
interfere with nerve impulse. 

This theory of the interference with 
spinal nerves, by dislocated vertebrae, is 
the one upon which the school of Osteo- 
pathy largely bases its work. It is one 
principle, also, upon which the physical 
culturist must work. If the nourishment 
to any organ be interfered with because 
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sympathetic ganglion, (Figures 10 and 

ii). 
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Fig. 10. Cross section of spinal cord and roots of spinal nerves, 
with anterior root cut; also showing ganglion on posterior root. 
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FlG. 11. Shows the manner in which the brachial plexus of 
nerves in the neck branches from the spine. 

The spinal cord consists partly of white 
matter and partly of gray; the gray por- 
tion, occupying the center of the cord, is 
arranged somewhat in the form of the let- 
ter H, with the two upright prongs curv- 
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By reference to Figure 12, it will be 
noted how very dosely connected are the 
solar plexus nerves controlling the stom- 
ach with the hypogastric nerves to the pel- 
vis and abdomen. 

It will be readily seen by this how dis- 
turbance in the abdomen so quickly dis- 
turbs the stomach. The large sympathetic 
ganglion, known as the solar plexus, is 
clearly shown on this figure. It lies pos- 
terior to the stomach, and in front of the 
spinal cord. This ganglion is so impor- 
tant in the control of vital life that an- 
cients located the soul here'. 

With the exception of the ciliary muscle 
of the eye, which is partially under volun- 
tary control, practically all of the sym- 
pathetic nerve fibres are removed from the 
control of the will. 

Some of the sympathetic nerve fibres 
are white and others gray, appearing to 
consist of an axis cylinder without sur- 
rounding myelin. 

The sympathetic nerves convey both 
sensory and motor impulses, but they act, 
as has been illustrated in case of adjust- 
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ment of the lens of the eye, more slowly 
than do the cerebro spinal nerves. 

If the extremity of a sympathetic nerve 
be irritated by an injury or by pressure, 
because of inflammation or congestion of 
the vital organs, the reflex motion Js slow. 
The slowness of this action is illustrated 
by the condition termed a "cold," which 
may not localize in a given organ under 
fifteen to twenty-four hours after the ex- 
posure causing the condition.* 

It is hard to make one who has not had 

actual experience, realize how quickly the 
relief from a cold is established by vig- 
orous exercise. The patient, as a rule, 
feels weak and disinclined to movement, 
but it is here that will power and strength 
of character show mental control of bodily 
functioning. 



'Publishers' Note: — For the physiological description of a 
cold, see Miss Cocroft's book upon Foods. 
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pulse is conveyed along the nerves, the 
electrical current is diminished in force. 
This would indicate that a sensory stimu- 
lation, being conveyed along the nerves 
for any great length of time,— such as is 
the case in derangement of any organ or 
tissue of the body,— the electrical current 
to the affected part being diminished, the 
nourishment to the nerve would be re- 
stricted. 

All experiments have failed to deter- 
mine just what this force flowing through 
the nerve is; later scientists have decided 
however, to term it " nerve principle" or 
" nerve impulse' ' until a more satisfactory 
solution of its nature has been reached. 

Perhaps most physiologists believe the 
nerve impulse to be a progressive wave of 
chemical change, which is started at one 
end by the stimulus and is then self -prop- 
agated along the fibre, by change in the po- 
sition of the molecules in the axon. 

It has not been shown that waste is lib- 
erated in this chemical wave, however, as 
is the case of chemical action in muscles. 
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by the deprivation of oxygen, as is illus- 
trated in cases of suffocation or asphyxi- 
ation. This fact illustrates the impor- 
tance of correct breathing habits, that suf- 
ficient oxygen may enter the lungs and 
the blood, and thus stimulate the conduc- 
tivity of the nerves, so that they may prop- 
erly and strongly direct the reflex acts 
of the body in digestion, assimilation, 
peristalsis, etc. There is a better, a more 
natural nerve tonic in the oxygen of the 
air than in all the drugs of the stores, and 
if physicians would teach full, deep breath- 
ing and teach a patient to stand correctly, 
so that the lungs, heart and vital organs 
have room for movement, more permanent 
results in strengthening depleted nerve 
force would be gained. 

The conductivity of a nerve may also be 
suspended by pressure, without perma- 
nently injuring the fibres, provided the 
pressure be not too great. This is illus- 
trated by the foot "going to sleep,"' when 
the legs are crossed in such a manner as 
to press upon the nerves controlling the 
foot. 
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This circle of nerve impulses is called a 
reflex act, but because it was a painful ex- 
perience it rose to the dignity of a con- 
scio us act . The same cell, which sent word 
to the motor cell to have its nerve fibre at 
once withdraw your hand from the stimu- 
lus, also . sent a message up to a sensory 
area in the brain, which registered the 
pain. 

A large part of the reflex activities of 
the body are done unconsciously, however. 
If it were not so, the brain would be so ful- 
ly occupied with the wants and activities 
of the body that it would have no time for 
mental exercise in the way of study, busi- 
ness, or bodily education or control. The 
nerve centers act as the brain's assistants, 
and, like the assistant in any line of busi- 
ness they execute the work planned; the 
manager, after instructing an assistant 
how and what to do leaves the execution 
to him, thus freeing his own mind from 
regular details, while he still keeps a gen- 
eral supervision and is notified if anything 
goes wrong. This is the attitude of the 
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after the head is severed. After the re- 
moval of the head of a frog, if the toe be 
pinched, the sensation is conveyed to the 
gray matter in the spinal cord and at once 
the leg is drawn np out of harm's way. 
On the other hand, if the spinal cord be 
destroyed, the nerves remaining intact, 
no such result follows, showing that the 
cord has the property of receiving sensa- 
tions and sending out motor impulses, 
without dependence upon the brain. 

If a child 's foot be tickled during sleep, 
the foot will be drawn out of the way with- 
out his awakening, unless the annoyance be 
unduly persisted in, — then a message is 
sent to the brain. 

Familiar examples of reflex action, which 
illustrate the importance of this function 
in the preservation of bodily integrity are 
the instantaneous closing of an eyelid, 
when it would seem that some foreign arti- 
cle would strike the eyeball ; the sudden re- 
covery in falls or accidents; the involun- 
tary step backward or forward removing 
the body out of harm's way, when a ve- 
hicle or a street car suddenly impedes the 
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sensation of nerves that one is unconscious 
of pain, but is conscious of movement and 
all other sensations. 

Further experiments with the nervous 
system may enable us to differentiate be- 
tween many other forms of sensation. 

Investigation has determined that power 
of motion may be paralyzed though that 
of sensation remains. 
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THE BRAIN 

The brain is that part of the nervous 
system which lies within the skull. The 
large convoluted masses of nerve sub- 
stance are called the cerebrum and the 
cerebellum. Each mass is divided into 
halves called hemispheres. 



medulla oblongata 



Besides these there are various ganglia 
of lesser size, situated on or near the under 



The whjAe^matter fills the interior and 
forms the greater part of the mass of the 
brain, while the gray matter, or cortex, 
is spread over the surface. 

The entire brain and spinal cord are 
covered by a membrane known as the 
dura-mater. 

At the base of the brain, and above the 
medulla oblongata, is a convex white emi- 
nence known as the Pons. It consists 
chiefly of nerve fibres, but it contains also 
gray matter. 

The The cerebrum forms nine-tenths of 

Cerebrum, the whole mass within the skull. 
(See Figure 14.) It is divided into two 
hemispheres by a deep groove, running 
from the front to the back of the head. A 
mass of nerve fibres run from one hemis- 
phere to the other, on the under side of 
the brain ; these serve as a means of nerve 
communication. 

It is the highly developed condition of, 
the cerebrum which gives man his pre-emi- 
nence over other animals. 
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pairment, or disease of the mind, is the re- 
sult of the impairment of this organ. 

If the cerebrum be destroyed, the mental 
faculties are the only ones lost:— the sen- 
sory and motor functions are unimpaired. 

Goltz removed the cerebral gray mat- 
ter, or cortex, of a dog, a part at a time, at 
intervals of several months between, and 
it lived a year and a half— its memory 
records were, however, destroyed. 

The gray matter of the cerebrum, is, 
therefore, the chief organ of psychic life, 
the tissue through which impressions of 
objective life are converted into the sub- 
jective images of consciousness. The na- 
ture of this conversion is unknown. The 
methods of scientific research are appli- 
cable to the investigations of the objec- 
tive,— the* physical and chemical, that is 
the material changes within the nervous 
matter,— but the psychical reaction cannot 
be approached by physical methods. 

It is here that a little knowledge is dan- 
gerous; — the scientist, who believes that 
anything which is not applicable to physi- 
cal law, and cannot be seen or felt objec- 
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nerve cells, is known as the "neurogenic 
theory.' * 

Another popular theory, known as the 
"myogenic theory/ ' is that the muscular 
tissue of the heart itself possesses the 
property of automatic rhythmical contrac- 
tility. Certain it is that the heart is an 
automatic organ; (by automatic is meant 
that the stimuli, 'which incite it to activity, 
arise within the heart itself, and are not 
brought to it through extrinsic nerves). 
Just what the heart stimulus is, is the 
problem. 
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It was formerly believed that the circu- 
lation depended upon the elasticity of the 
blood vessels, but Claude Bernard, in 1851 
demonstrated beyond a doubt, the vaso 
motor theory of regulation. 

It is now known that the nerv&JUures 
control the circulation in all blood vessels, 
with the exce ption of those of the brail*, 
the lungs and the heart;— it has not been 
demonstrated that the vaso motor nerves 
control the circulation in these organs. 

The importance of the nervous system 
in the regulation of nutrition, digestion, 
absorption and elimination, cannot be too 
fully emphasized, for the nerves direct the 
normal functioning of all bodily activity. 
The fact that a thought can so act upon the 
vaso motor nerves as to cause a constric- 
tion of the capillaries, forcing the blood 
out, so that it is noticeable in the blanched 
cheek, or flushing the capillaries as noticed 
in the blush of the cheek, shows the vital 
importance of the regulation of thoughts 
as a means in the control of health.* 



* Publishers' Note: — See "Aids to Beauty," by Sutmnna Co- 
croft 
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nerve cells, through which the fibres pass, 
(see Fig. 12). If used excessively, the heart 
action becomes feeble, the skin pallid and 
there is usually distress at the pit of the 
stomach. 

The nervous system gradually accommo- 
dates itself to nicotine, and many users of 
tobacco do not experience especial ill 
effects, but the poison is there and the 
depressing effect is felt, though in slight 
degree, when the weed is used in moderate 
amounts; but it dulls the sensibilities, and 
because of this deadening of sensation, the 
user of tobacco feels that it rests him: — 
When one is worried, Nature's relief is in 
rest, and not in deadening the nerve sen- 
sations. 

If used to excess, tobacco creates nerve 
irritability, due to failure of proper nutri- 
tion in the brain, by reason of a restricted 
blood supply, while wakefulness is pro- 
duced by the over-sensitiveness of the 
nerve cells. The bad symptoms disappear 
more rapidly when the weed is no longer 
used, than do the effects of alcohol. 
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of excitement from its use is very short. 
If continued, it retards the nsnal changes 
in the blood and produces a form of insan- 
ity. The drug is a very dangerous one, 
because an overdose paralyzes the nerve 
ganglia controlling the heart. 

Chlo aL "^ ^ oses °^ f rom 15 to 20 grains, 

Chloral brings on a sleep very much 
like the natural sleep. This is a valuable 
drug in the hands of physicians, but like 
all other drugs, should never be touched 
without the physician's advice. If it be 
habitually used, the blood becomes thin and 
watery, the eyes and the throat become 
irritated and one experiences pain in the 
limbs and shortness of breath. Sometimes 
the lower limbs become paralyzed, while 
death may result from the gradual failure 
of the heart. 
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In nearly all forms of nerve derange- 
ments the best remedy lies in nourishing 
food, in deep breathing of pure air, in 
regular exercise causing a good circulation, 
alternated with regular rest, and in change 
of thought. Sometimes the change of 
thought may come through a change in the 
character of reading, through change of 
companions or through change of scene ; — 
change of scene means a change and di- 
versity of thought. 

Light exercises should be taken regu- 
larly, followed by complete relaxation. 

Too great stress cannot be put upon the 
importance of the correct habit of full 
breathing and upon pure air night and day. 

As previously explained, it is definitely 
known that oxygen is absolutely required 
for nerve tonicity, yet the lung tests of 
many thousands of women show that they 
habitually take into the lungs not more 
than one half of the air for which Nature 
gave them capacity. 

The tendency to out door sleeping rooms 
will mean much to the nerve strength of 
the nation. 
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bathing are most effective. Pepsin may be 
used to assist in the digestion and where 
gas forms in the .stomach and intestines, 
the pepsin may be accompanied by char- 
coal. The bowels should be kept regular. 

While this difficulty is slow in recovery, 
the recovery, however, is positive, if atten- 
tion be given to diet, exercise, fresh air 
and mental as well as physical rest. 

The patient will help himself by dwell- 
ing upon cheerful, hopeful thoughts, and 
keeping his mind off his physical ailments, 
realizing that this nerve weakness may 
express itself in one organ after another, 
and that these difficulties are merely symp- 
toms. The mind should be diverted and 
the body not over-taxed, either physically 
or mentally. 

The tendency of one afflicted with neu- 
rasthenia is to dwell upon and discuss her 
difficulties ;— this should be avoided. Such 
patients are easily affected by any state- 
ments by physicians or friends. The at- 
mosphere about them should be kept cheer- 
ful and their thoughts, as much as possi- 
ble, diverted from themselves. If a change 
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of scene is not practicable, will power in 
the change of thought by reading, and 
thinking along other lines and directing 
the thought from self to helpfulness of 
others, may be quite as effective. This re- 
quires strength of character. 

The muscular weakness accompanying 
neurasthenia may result in muscle cramps 
or muscle atrophy, such as writer's cramp 
or the atrophy of muscles of the arm, re- 
sulting from too prolonged piano practice. 
These cramps are known as "professional 
neurosis. ' J 

Neuritis is inflammation of a nerve. 

It is usually confined to the neuril- 
emma, or covering. As a rule, the inflam- 
mation extends the extreme length of the 
nerve. It is characterized by extreme pain 
and tenderness along the course of the 
nerve trunk and sometimes by paralysis 
of the parts supplied by the affected 
nerves. The pain is constant, but it may 
be accompanied by sharp needle-like stabs, 
or by a sensation of tingling or pricking 
of the flesh. If the affected nerve be a 
mixed one, that is, if it contain sensory 
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and motor fibres, spasmodic contraction 
and muscular cramps may result. 

Neuritis is usually caused by compres- 
sion of a nerve, somewhere along its 
course, or by cold and dampness. The 
pain may extend either upward or down- 
ward from the part first affected. 

For relief of neuritis, the osteopaths 
work upon the theory that there is a pres- 
sure upon the nerve trunk which may be 
removed by manipulating the vertebrae. 
This relief is obtained by physical culture 
exercise for the spinal cord. 

Eepeated blisterings along the course of 
the nerve, hot water applications, and very 
feeble currents of electricity are helpful. 
Eest and quiet are imperative. 

__ . Neuralgia is a severe pain, in par- 

oxysms, along the course of a nerve 
and its branches. The true nature of neu- 
ralgia is unknown, but it is usually attrib- 
uted to lack of nourishment to the nerve. 
One well known and practical scientist has 
called neuralgia "a call of the nerves for 
better blood. 7 ' 
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It may be caused by colds, by a wound, 
by lesions of the central nervous system, 
by nicotine, malaria, typhoid fever, or 
alcohol, but the predisposing causes are 
anaemia and general disorders of nutri- 
tion; — in fact anything which interferes 
with the nutrition of the nerves may cause 
it. 

Neuralgia of the face may be caused by 
caries of the teeth, which result in a pres- 
sure upon the nerve of the tooth, and inter- 
ference with nutrition to the nerve, 
. . Sciatic neuralgia is often con- 

founded with rheumatism. The 
pain follows the course of the sciatic 
nerve through the thigh down the leg into 
the heel. 

Sciatica often follows an attack of lum- 
bago, but at times it is true neuritis, or 
inflammation of the nerve. The par- 
oxysms of pain down the sciatic nerve last 
from a few hours to twenty-four hours or 
longer, .If they last for long, they result 
in a wasting of the limb. 

If promptly and properly treated, the 
neuralgias are entirely relieved unless 
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they result from a pressure upon the 
nerves caused by aneurysm, tumor, etc., 
then the cause must be first relieved. 

A nutritious diet, deep breathing of pure 
air, and anything which affects the gen- 
eral tone of the system are the permanent 
remedies. 

If the patient be anaemic, iron and a 
generous diet, with butter, cream, cod liver 
oil and exercise, with deep breathing of 
pure air are most effective. 

Applications of hot water or steam give 
temporary relief, by bringing an abundant 
supply of nourishing blood to the affected 
parts. 

Headaches are regarded by 
JJf ad /^ 1 ^ s# . . many as affections of the sym- 
pathetic nerves. By others, 
they are referred largely to the vaso-motor 
nerves of the circulatory system. 
Whether referred to the vaso-motor or 
sympathetic nerves, the majority of head- 
aches are caused by a pressure upon the 
sensory nerve fibres in some part of the 
body. This may be due to a failure of the 
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the cause. The reason that most of the 
medicines allay the ache for a time is be- 
cause they contain morphine or some other 
narcotic and simply stunt the nerve action. 

Eye strain is a frequent source of head- 
aches; these may be located at the base 
of the brain, or they may be frontal. Such 
headaches are sometimes relieved by 
glasses. 

Headaches occur in children of nervous 
temperaments who use their eyes fre- 
quently, or tax their brains too consecu- 
tively, and are worried and anxious about 
their work. 

The most general and most permanent 
relief from headache is exercise, suffi- 
ciently vigorous to create a thorough cir- 
culation of blood, deep breathing, that 
sufficient oxygen may be inhaled to relieve 
the waste of the system and to tone the 
nerves. Nourishing food and cold bath- 
ing also aid in this relief. The digestion 
should be strengthened and the liver and 
bowels be kept normally active. 

When the headache depends upon the 
eyes, an oculist should be consulted. 
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Sick headaches most often 

(Migraine.) affect those of nervous con- 

Sick Headaches 

stitutions. Excessive fatigue, 

anxiety and worry cause them, yet they are 
probably most often due to poisons ab- 
sorbed by the system, because of the fail- 
ure of the liver to act normally, or of the 
intestines, kidneys and skin to throw off 
the waste. 

It is frequently, though not always, con- 
fined to one side of the head, perhaps being 
most frequently localized in the left 
temple, though in a large number of cases 
it is diffuse, extending backward to the 
base of the neck or the top of the head. 
The pain is usually dull, severe and deep- 
seated, with stabbing pains from time to 
time. Noises, light and motions are de- 
pressing, sometimes vomiting occurs and 
often when the attack subsides, there is an 
abundant secretion of pale urine. 

If the nutrition is impaired, as is fre- 
quently the case in neuralgic headaches, 
a nutritious diet, with exercise, cold water 
and active friction of the body with la 
coarse towel or brush will relieve them, 
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but the permanent remedy must come from 
the relief of the difficulty causing them. 

Morphine gives relief to headaches, and 
most headache remedies contain this drug, 
but this is a dangerous remedy, because 
it may become a habit, and the relief is but 
temporary,-it simply deadens nerve serisa- 
tions, — it does not reach the cause. 

Exophthalmic There are man y theories for 
Goitre. the cause of goitre. Many bs- 

(Grave's Ji eve tb^ ft j s a diseased or 

'' perverted function of the thy- 

roid gland, which throws a colloid toxic 
material into the circulation through the 
lympathics, and that the symptoms that 
result are due to the presence of this pois- 
on in the blood. 

Another theory is that the symptoms are 
entirely the result of a disturbance in the 
vagus nerve, the sympathetic nerves of the 
central nervous system. 

Another theory locates the seat of the 
disease in the heart. 

Thompson has a theory that the symp- 
toms are the result of the presence in the 
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Paralysis, Apoplexy, Locomotor Ataxia, 
Hysteria, Meningitis, Epilepsy and In- 
sanity are nerve disturbances, but their 
symptoms and cause are too intricate for 
explanation in this treatise. 
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*,*i.c is uutue up ox little tilings— and so is beauty. No woman 
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